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SECT. II.
OF STONEWARE.
JL HE distinguishing character of alumina is to contract
in bulk, and to acquire the hardness and solidity of a
stony body, if it be made up into a paste with water,
dried slowly in the open air, and then exposed to the
strong heat of a furnace. It communicates this proper- Properties
fy to the numerous tribe of clays, which are so com-
mon in most countries; a property which has doubt-
less suggested the applying of clays to form various
vessels and other bodies for the purposes of the arts and
of domestic economy. Clays consist essentially of alu-
mina and silica mixed in various proportions; and baked
day, of course, must be considered as a compound of
these two earths. We shall, in the present Section, take
a short view of the manufacture of the various substan-
ces formed of baked clay. As there is no single term
in our language which comprehends all these bodies, I
have given to the Section the title of stoneware, which
includes the greater number of them. These bodies
may be divided into four sets; namely, bricks and tihs,
pots and crucibles, stoneware and porcelain. A detailed clay vessels;
account of the manufacture of these bodies would be
improper in this place, and is not intended 5 such a
sketch only is meant as may lead the reader to the prin-
cipjles of the art.